RICHELIEU
which every human being possesses and through which
influence can be exerted. But who had troubled to do so?
His childhood had been handed over to servants, who
basely flattered him and who simply attracted his favour
by satisfying his instincts. He may not have been, as
Saint-Simon declares, a pervert; if he were, it may well
have been the result of a truly criminal intention on the
part of his entourage. But it seems clear, in any case, that
he was weak and spiritless, and had, so to speak, a moral
as well as a physical stammer, now uncontrollable in his
violence, now sunk in unreasoned despair, a youth little
fitted, in fact, for holding sovereign power.
In that Court grouped round him, behind the masks of
those faces, Richelieu also knew what passions were lying
hid. Who had a thought for France? Who for the king-
dom? Not this Italian Regent, a woman subject to favour-
ites whose sole aim was to enrich themselves; nor these
princes who had declared war on her, not for love of the
common weal, but solely because their cupidity and selfish-
ness were being hampered; nor yet these ageing ministers,
clinging to power merely for the vain satisfaction of wield-
ing it. To the eyes of a penetrative observer, greed, routine
and blindness were the characteristics of what stood for
authority at this critical hour when a child had succeeded
his murdered father. But notwithstanding everything, one
preponderant influence remained in this bankruptcy of
government, that of the Queen-Mother. She had the
prestige of royalty, and held the self-seeking devotion of
those about her, all the more eager because without her
they would be ciphers, and she had the status of a royal
widow, the mother of the King, and her title as Regent.
She had also to face the hostility inspired by the princes.
And so it was towards her that Richelieu, as he was bound
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